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conducted him to Holmby House in Northamptonshire. The Scotch had willingly abandoned him to the Parliamentary Commissioners in exchange for their arrears of pay, as during nine months' captivity at Newcastle he had consistently refused to take the Covenant.1 It would havp-been impossible at that time for the Scotch leaders, without undermining their dominating position in English affairs, to support a King who rejected their religious system. But in this refusal Charles was firm to the end.
For several months after his arrival at Holmby he was completely isolated from the outer world, and his overtures to Parliament met with no response.   After a while, rumours reached him of trouble between the politicians and the Army. Nominally the soldiers were in the employ of Parliament and had no reason to exist after the war was over or to take any part in politics. Actually they were a highly organised, opinionated body of men who considered that they alone had won the war, and for purposes very different from those prescribed by the House of Commons.   If one leaves out the godliness and other indefinable moralities,   their  programme  differs  from the Parliamentary one mainly in substituting licensed Nonconformity for Presbyterianism, and a more democratic government for the oligarchy which at the moment ruled at Westminster.    In other words, they wanted a regime in which the type of men who predominated in the Army would have a leading part and enjoy the fruits of victory.
1 It should be emphasised that the Covenanters were proposing, not only to establish the Presbyterian Church throughout the United Kingdom, but to deny any toleration to Anglicans, whose Faith was to be extirpated.